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For my worthy Friend &Mr. S. Þ. at 
Cambridge. 


T averſation which I perceive to be no leſs in you 


. 817, 


than in my ſelfe, from the impertinent exchange of 

meer words and complements would joon put aperi- 
od to oxr formerly more frequent intercourſe > but that T have 
a certain itch of curioſity, to know what news there is abroad, 
which though it may be,is as impertinent, yet it ſerves 10 corre 
the ſeverity of that other humour. which if ioo much indulged. 
would make the friendſhip of thoſe that live at diſtance too «nll 
and ſtupid, and no better then what may be between the [tving 
and the dead. W hich conſideration advantaged by that natu- 
ral inclination of mine, as it hath formerly created you ſome 
trouble about matters of no great importance, ſo it is likely 


to ſupply me with frequent occaſions of the ſame kind for 


the future; but at preſent 1 ſhall not need to ſeck for that 


which obtrudes it ſelfe upon me, whether T will or xo. I can 
come into no company of late, but T find the chief diſcourſe 
to be about a certain new Set of men called Latitude-men : 
but though the name be in every mans mouth, yet the expli- | 


cit meaning of it, or the hercſy which they hold, or the indi” 


vidual perſons that are of it, are as unknown ( ſoroiight T can 
lcarn ) as the order of the Roſy-crucians. Or the one ſide 
T hear them repreſented as a party very dangerons both to the 
King and Church, as ſeeking to nndermine them both : on the 
other (1de I cannot hear what their particalar opinions or pra- 
Hices are, that bear any ſuch danecrons aſped to ſay the 
truth, T can meet with nothing diſtin concerning them, but 
that they had their riſe at Cambridge, and are followers for 
the moſt part, of the new Philof oli wherewith they have jo 
poyſoned that Fountain, that there are like to 7/jHe out ©Cy 
#nwholſome ſtreams throughout the whole Kingdome. T ſhould 
be very glad from your own mouth to be reſolved of the mean- 
ing of this myſtical name. and the Sed it denominates, which 
all of ſudaan ti» becone ſo formidable, if we haue any Ad 
this year to arrvite you to Oxtord; if not, pray faile not to 

no ce Noe | as 
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do it Tn as ample a manner in writing, to which if you will add 
your thoughts alſy concerning the New - Philoſophy, you will 


- to reproach a man tl:at you owe a {pight to, ('tis what you 


\ 


not a little gratifie the reſt of your old acquaintance here, as 
well as To 

Sir, Yours and 

Oxford May _ 
I 5". 1662. G..| |B. 


For Mr. G.B. at Oxford. 


Ours of the 15: of ay I lately recaived, where- 

in when you dclire to lee me at Oxford next Ad, 

(if you have any, ) it1s, I ſuppole. rather of courſe 

than out of any ſuch expectation, I having been twice alrca- 

dy there, and yet could never beſo happy as to get you 0- 

ver to our Commencement. Truly it is as tar from Cambridge 

to Oxford, asit is from Oxford to Cambridge, and therefore 

you mult hold me excuſed if you ſec me no more there till 

you have repaid me with a viſtt here : but to ſay the truth I 

mult preſently after the Commencement prepare for my 

journey into the North, where my friends arc ready to fall 
out with me for neglecting them {o long. 


«) Ir, 


2 Astor the qucltion you dclire to be reſolved in, it is 


more than [ dare undertake to do; for though this name of 
Latitude-men be daily exagitated amonglt us both in Ta- 
verns and Pulpits, and.very tragical repreſentations made 
ot them, yet we know as little what 1t means, as you at Ox- 
forddo; and I verily believe the men of that Sect arc as lit- 
tle able togive ina lift of their fraternity, and are as free 
from any plot againſt King or Church, as King Arthur's, 
Knights, or the Koſy-Brafhernood, which you aave very hap- 
pily compared them with : and traly it 1s to be ſuſpected 
they fly in the air too when they mcet jn tacir inviſible con- 
venticles to promote their unacard of machinations. A Lati- 
tude-man therefore ( according to the belt definition that 1 
can colle@ ) is an image of cloats that men ſet up to encoun- 
tcr with for want of a rcal enemy; it is a convenient name 


j 
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will, and you affix it upon _—_ you wilt) 't's { omeUing: 
will ſerve totalke of when all other diſcourle fails, | 

3. But you would think I had a mind to ſhuffle with 
you, if I ſhould give you onely this general account; for you 
will not imagine [ can be (o thort-fighted, but that I may be 
able to ſee farther into the matter than ſo; that I may nor 
therefore frultrate your expectation, | will tell you all thar [ 
am able to underſtand or con jecture concerning itz the great- 
c{t part of the men that (cem to be ported at under that 
name, are ſuch, whoſe fortune it was to be born fo late, as to 
have their education i inthe Umverlity, (ince the beginning of 
the unhappy troubles of this Kinzdom, where they aſcended 
to their preterments by the regular [teps of election.nort much 
troubling themlclves to enquire into the Titles of ſome of 
their Electours 5 they are ftuch as are behind none of 
their neighbours cither in Learning or good manners, and 
were lo tar from being ſowred with the Leaven of the timcs 
they lived in, that they were always looked upon with an e- 
vil eye by the ſuccctlive uſurping powers, and the general 
out-cry was, that the whole Univertity was over-run with. 
Armini niſme 2, and was full of men of a Prelatical Spirit, that 
had apoſtatized to the Onions and Garlick of Fgypt, becauſe. 
they were generally ordained by biſhops 3 and in oppolition 
to that hide-bound, ſtrait-lac'd ipirtt that did then prevai), 
they were called Catrtnide- -men > tor that was the firſt original 
of the name, what ever ſenie hath imce becn put upon 1t : 
this was a certain barr to their preterms nt, as they were ſure 
to find, 1f any of them came betore tie Committce of Lry- 
crs, who as it was reported ) had gotten a Liſt of all thoſe. 
thatwere Ordained by tie: Biſhop of Norw ich + and truly 1f 
'they that were turned out of their preferment. were eſteemed 
Martyrs, I know not why thcfe that were debarred thercot 
UPON the ſame grounds may not be called Conftellors. 

4. And now this being thc itate of tne Univerlity, can it 
be wondertul, 1t upon the happy reſtitution of the Church, 
there were a general readireis in moit men to conform to the 
commanas and 1njunctions there x © and.yet } am {orrv to 
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'hear ſome men, even in thoſe diicourſes when they ſhould be 


carcful to deliver nothing bur the ſacred oracles of God, talk 
at ſuch a rate as if they were offended to ſce'fo general 
a corformity.It ſeems very ſtrange that any fon of the Church 
ſhould be diſpleaſed to ſce the number ot her children to en- 


creale beyond expectation. I hope it is not becauſe there will 


be the more likely to lay claim to a ſhare in the patrimony 3 
nay 1am well affurcd it is far from any of her gemune off- 
ſpring, that are faitbfull to her intcrelt, to be fo atftected; or if 
at any time ſome lets becoming expretiion thould drop trom 
them, it hath onely proceeded trom miſinformation and want 
of a right underſtanding of things, which upon better thoughts 
It is likely they could with unſaid. But it cannot be expected 
but the proſperity of the Church, will occaſion the flocking in 
of many lels worthy perſons, who will be very ambitious to 


beaccompgted in the number of her Children, who for want 


of ſomething elſe to render them more conliderable than 
their Neighbours, muſt make uſe of an unmeaſurable oſtenta- 
tion of their Zeal and forwardneſs, which they think 1s beſt 


exprefied by {lndering and reproaching thoſe whom they. 


have out-ſ{tripped, not1n ſincerity, but in ſhew and appear- 


ance; and it may be ſome of them may hope to expiate their. 


former difaffections by their preſent overdoing , and 
think corecommend theraſclves by calling others Hypocrites- 
It were [ſay a thing to be wondered at, it there ſhould not 
lome ſuch men as theſe creep into the Church, fince 1t 1s be- 
come a profitable way, who by ſuch unworhy acts will &n- 
deayour to compals their dceſignes, and by bree-ing and fo- 
menting publike differences, will hope to ſerve their private 
turns; but | am confident their number 1s very ſmall, and that 
the moſt part are men of more noble and generous ſpirits, 
that hate ſuch unworthineſs, however their names may ſome- 
times be abuſed by ſome few unquict ſpirits that make all 
this noiſe and ſtirr. For I muſt tell you, I do not find that the 


grave heads, or other prudent perſons of the Univerſity give 


any countenance to this pecvilh talk of ſome few, who for di- 
ſtinction ſake, Uif Latitude bea name of reproach ) will not I 
9 TRL | hop 


hope be offended to be called hel Ht notwithitanding. 
But that there may remain no {uſpicionot their ditaftection 
co the Church in any reſpect, 1 will give you a brict accompt 
ef what I conceive to be their {cntiments in cach point relatc- 
ing thereunto, which are the Liturgy, the Ceremonies, the 
government, and the Doctrine of rhe Church. As for the firtt, 
they conceive there ought by all means to be a ſatt]eclLiturgy, 
1t having alwaycs bcen the practice both of the Jeivith and 
Chriſtian, and more or leſs retained by all retormed Churches; 
that there can bc no Solemnity of publick worſhip without it, 
that 1t1s the greateſt check to devotion that can be, to hear 
men mix their private Opintons with their publick prayers, 
which are for the molt part faltc,nd! have an eyil influence on 
the lives of men:yet this hath becn almoſttheUniverlalpractice 
for theſe twenty years; The like may be ſaid of thoſe abſurd, 
ridiculous, blaſphemous cxprefiions that do to frequently 
 occurre 1nextempore prayers, under the pretence. of being 
familiar with God Almighty; .to ſay nothing of thoſe ſediti- 
ous and traiterous principlcs, crattily thereby infinuated into 
the minds of pcople, with greater authority than in their Scr- 
mons could be done; for as much as there js a greater aw and 
ſolemnity in the one above the other which allſo thews how 
uncomely athing it 1sfor men to oſtentate their parts and abili- 
ties therein, as they were wont to doe by their empty Rhcto- 
rications and tedious prolixity. Our Latitudinarians therefore 
are by all means fora Liturgy, and do preterrc that of our 
own Church before all others,admiring the Solemnity.gravity 
and primitive ſimplicity of it, its freedome from affected phra- 
ſes, or mixture of vain and doubtfull opinions; in a word they 
eltecm it to be ſo good, that they would be loth to adven- 
ture the mending of it, tor fear of marring it. 

Asfor the Rites and Ceremonies of Divine worſhip,thcy do 
highly approve that vertuous mediocrity which our Church 
obſcrves between the meretricious gaudineſs of the Church of 
Rome, and the {qualid {hittery of Fanatick ccnventicles. De- 
votion is fo overclad- by the Papiſts that ſhe is oppreſied and 
{titkd with the multitude of her own garments: P ars minima 


ft 
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eſt ipſa puella ſui: ſome of ou modern reformers to make a- 
mends, have itripped her ſtarke naked, till ſhe 1s become 1na 


manner cold and dead; The Church of Ezgland only hath 
dreſled her as befits an honourable and vertuous Matron. 
There are few men to abſtractedly intellefuall, but that their 
devotion had need to be advanced with ſomething that ma 
[trike upon their outward fences and engage their affections 3 
and therefore while we live in this Region of mortality we 
muſt make ule of tuch external helps, & recommend Religion 
to the people by-thoſe ornaments which the Church hath ac- 
cording to her prudence thought fitteſt for thoſe ends. The 
Church of Roxze 1$a luxuriant vine, full of ſuperfluous branch- 
es, and overrun with wild grapes, trom whence many a poy- 
{onous and intoxicating porion is prefled forthz But the great- 
ct part of Retormers have done like the rude Thracian in the 
Apologue, who inltead of moderate pruning and dreſfing his 
vincs, as his mpre Skilltull Athenian Neighbours did, cut them 
up by the Roots; but the Church of Exgland is the only well 
ordered Vine-yard. 

In like mannner they have a deep venetation of her Govern- 
ment, which they ſtedfaſtly beleive to be in it ſelf the beſt,and 
the ſame that was practiſed in the times of the Apoſtles. T hey 
did alwayes abhor both the Ufurpation of ScottithPreſbytery, 
and the confuſion of Independent Anarchy; and do eſteem it 
one of the methods which the Prince of darkneſs uſeth, to o- 
verthrow the Church aud Religion, by bringing the Clergy 
mto contempt, which expcricnce tells us will necctlarily fol- 
low upon the removing the ſeveral Dignities and precminence 
among themztor when theBithops are once levelledwith ordi- 
nary Prelbyters,thePre(byterswill ſoon be trampled on by the 
meanclt of the Laity: and when every Preacher would needs 
be a Bithop, every Rultick and Mechanick took upon him to 
be a Preacher. - | 

Laſtly for the Doctrine of the Church, they do cordially ad- 
here toit, as doth ſufficiently appear by their willingnels to 


{ubſcribe to the thirty nine Articles, and all other points of 
Doctrine contained either in the Liturgy or book of Homilies, 


nd. 


{ 
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and particularly (whatſoever may be privately whifperedta 
the contrary ) they do both devoutly adore the bletied Tri- 
nity in the Letany, and make ſolemn profethion of their Or- 
thodox faith, both concerning it and other points, in the 
three Creeds, not excepting that which 1s commonly atcribed 
to Athanaſius, nor 1s there any Article of Doctrine held 
forth by the Church, which they canjultly be accutcd to de- 
part from, unletle abſolute reprobation be one, which they 
do not think themiclves bound to believe. 

5. Nor is1t credible they ſhould hold any other Doctrine 
than the Church, ſince they derive it from the fame fountains, 
not from the Spzoſe ſchool-men, or Dutch ſyſtematicks, nei- 
ther from Kome nor Geneva, the Council of Trext, nor Synod 
of Dort , but from the Sacred writings of the Apoſtles and E- 
vangeliſts, in interpreting whereof, they carefully attend to 
the ſenſe of the ancient Church, by which they conceive the 
modern ought to be guided: and therefore they are very con- 
veraarin all the genuine Monuments of the ancient Fathers, 
thoſe eſpecially of the firſt and purett ages, not to gatherout 
fine phraſes and quaint ſentences, but that they may diſcern 
between the modern corruptions, and ancient {1mplicity of 
the Church 3 to diltinguiſh between | the Doctrines received 
in theſe latter ages, and thoſe which the primitive Chriſti- 
ans received from Chriſt and his Apoſtles: tor thoſe opinions 
in Religion, how ſpecious ſoever, are juſtly to be ſuſpected, 
whereof there areno tootſteps to be diſcerned in that golden 
age of Chriltanity, that was tryed and purityed in the fire 
of perſecution - we are not lo ſecure of the ſucceeding filver 
age of peace and proſperity, but that there might be ſome 


drofly mixture, interior tothe golden, but better- than the 


brazen that trode upon its heels; 


' * Se£viOr ingeniis & ad horrida promptior arma, when the 
Chrittians had taken up the ſwords formerly of their perſecu- 


tors, and drew them one upon another : but 
--de duro eſt ultima ferro, 4 
Protinus erupit vene pejorts 1 4Uunm 


Omne nefas; fugere pudor verumque. fideſque, 


ik | 
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In qnorum ſubicre locum frandeſque dolique, 
Inſidieoue, & vis, &* amor ſeeleratns habend7. 
And br this time furc there was necd of Reformation, to 
brin:z al things ro the prinitive pattcrn.to Purge out the drofs 


and Tinn, and all batcr mcettals, which the Church? of Eng- - 


land hath mott happily atchieved. 
Anil now It no nan accuſe them of hearkning t00 much 


to their own reaſon, ſince their reaſon iteers by to excellent 


a compals, the ancient Fathers and Courculs of tne Church. 
For Reaſon is that faculty whereby a man mult judge of cve- 
TY thing, Nur Can 2 man bcleve any thing eXccpt he have ſome 
reaſon tor it, whether that re-ton be a deduction from rhe 
light of nature, nd thote principles which are the candle of 
the, Lord, ſet up in the ſul of every man that hath not wil- 
tully extinguithed it 5 ora branch of Divine revelation 1n the 
oraclcs of holy Scripture; or the general interpretation of ge- 
nuinc antiquity,or the propoſal of our own Church confen- 
tancous thereto, or laitly-the reſult of fome or all oF rele : 
tor hc that will rightly make uſe of his Reaſon, muſt take all 
that 15 reaſonable into conſideration. And 1t 1s admirable to 
gonlider how the fame conclufions do naturally flow from all 
theſe (cveral principles ;/ and what in the faithful uſe of the 
faculties that God hath given, men have belicved for true, 
doth excellently agree with that Revelation that God hath 
exhibited 1nthe Scripture, and the doctrine of the ancient 
Church with ther both. Thus the freedom of our wills, thc 
umverſal intent of Chriſt's death, and ſufficiency of Gods 
Grace, the conditions of juſtification,” and many other points 
of the like nature, which have been almoſt exploded in theſe 
Litter degenerate ages of the world, do again begin to obtain, 
though with diffcrent perſons upon different accounts; fome 
embrace them for their evidence in Scripture, others for the 
concurrent teſtimony of the primitive Church for above four 
hundred years; others for the reaſonableneſs of the things 
themſelves, and their agreement both with.the Divine Attri- 
butes and the eaſy ſuggeſtions of their own minds. Nor is there 
any point in Divinity, where that which is moſt ancient doth 


not. 
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not prove the moſt rational, and the moſt rational the ancient- 
eſt; for there isan eternal conſanguinity between all verity; 
and nothing 1s true in Divinity, which is falſe in Philoſophy, 
or on the contrary 5 and therefore what God hath joyned to- 
gether, let no man put alunder, 

But theſe men are generally ſuſpected to be for liberty of 
C:nicience, and that's a principle of dangerous conſequence, 
that will undermine the very foundations of any Church what 
{oever : a Church cannot be without Unity and Uniformiry; 
an unlimited diſcord of opinions and practiſes will as much 
obſtruct the edification of Gods Temple, as the confuſion of * 
Languages did the building of the Tower of Babel. Verily this 
15 truez and the moſt part of them, who while they are under 
the hatches deny it, do by their practiſes confirm it, when e- 
ver they get power 1nto their hands 3 but how far the men 
charged with it are concerned therejaFremains to be inquired. 
Though in the firlt place I cannor but take notice, that this 
very=objcction confutes the vulgar caluniny calt upon them, 
as1t they were men of no conſcience; for 1 dare ſay, by how 
much the leſs of conſcience any man hath, by ſo much thelels 
w1ll he care what impolitions are laid on it , though for my 


_ own part, I ſhall always think him mott conſciencious who 


leads the moſt unblameable lite, though he be not greatly 
{crupulous about the externals of Religion; and for their 


lives I think the Latztude-men were never taxed by their 


greateſt enemyes. And now let us ſoberly contider what was 
before ſaid;they (inzerely embrace all the Articles of Doctrine 
held forth by the Church, they cheerfully uſe and approve 
her Liturgy and Ceremonies, they cordially love and obcy 
her government ; how then can they purtue any Liberty that 
can be dangerous to her £ forin all other things the Church 
her felfe leaves them to their liberty, and who ſhall blame 
them for uſing it ? but there are ſome men it may be, are ot- 
tended that the Church is fo indulgent a Mother that will not 
1nneceſfarily impoſe upon the judgement or practiſe of her 
Children; they would have all things bound up,and nothing 
tree 5 they would fain be adding ſome ciphers to their gn 
: B 2 Ls icant 
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_ of their angry ſons, who mult needs be-thruſting ſome of their 
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cant Articles ſhe now prodounds, and inſtead of 39 would . 


' make 390co.& tis wellitthey would content themſelves with 


ciphers, and not add falſityes to make up the tale : they have 
It may be, an ambition to out-do the Afſemblies Confeſſion 3 
they would be content that Aqzina's Summs were put into the 
Crecd, and all the janglings of the Schools into the Prayers of 
the Church ; that ſo by their Lorgitude, they might be even 
with their neighbors of the Latitude. Others'it may be think 
we have not ceremonies enough, and if they can find any an- 
nquated Rite in ſome moth-caten Author, they have anitch 
preſently of bringing it into the Church, without conſidering 
whether there be the ſame reaſon or uſe of it now, that ma 
have been in other times and places 3 and thenif their Neigh- 
bors will not follow their example, but think 1t enough to 
do what the Rubrick and Canons require, they ſhall be cry- 
cd out on for diſaffected ; this is all that liberty of conſcience 
they can juſtly be accuſed of, unleſs I ſhould add that they 
are ſo merciful as not|to think it fit to knock people on the 
head becauſe they are not of our Church. The Church of E-e- 
land hath never yet embrued her hands in blood, and I hope 
the '7eal of none of her ſons will ever kinle ſuch flames as 
her ſtep-mother of Kome delights to warm her hands at. 

And now having taken an impartial view of this ſo much 
exagitated company of men, we find them fo far from be- 
ing any ways dangerous to the Church, or fit to be diſowned 
by her, that they ſeem to be. the very Chariots and Horſe- 
men thereof; for by their ſober and unblameable converſati- 
on, they conciliate reſpect and honour to her 3 by their 
Learning and induſtry they defend her 5 by their moderation 
they aremoſt likely to win upon the minds of ditlenters, 
who are too many to be contemned 3 by their accommoda- 
tingthemſclves to the people, who (asis too too palpable) are 
poſlefled for the moſt part by the Preſbyterians, they may in 
time bring them over | to the Church, and prevent her be- 
comming a ſociety of Shepherds without any Sheepzfor real- 
ly I fear,ifthe Fathers ofthe Church were not wiſer than ſome 
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younger brethren out of dores, it (T ſay) all that have been re- 
proached with the name of Latitude, thould be diſowned by 
the Church, they that remain would be the lealt party of men 


_ of any one denomination in Englund: and to leave themſelves 
ſo naked, were to tempt Providence for their preſervation, e- 


ſpecially conſidering they ſtand ready to be atlaulted on each 
hand by two potent Enemics, the Papiſts and the Preſbyteri- 
ans, both of them numerous, wealthy,ſubtle,and induſtrious, 
who watch all opportunitics of ſubverting the beſt Church in 
the world. And therefore certainly this 1$no time for her to 
murilate her ſelf, or to bleed with inteſtine Warr; but let her 
cmbrace thoſe that are ſo ready, to ferve her, with both her 
Armes. and let all her Children with joint atiection and con- 
{cnt oppoſe the common Enemics. 


6.. But it will be ſaid no man is angry that men conform, 
but that they have no greater zeal for what they conforme toz 
they are as men indifferent, and could be as weil content with 
the contrary. Truely Sir. cither I am miſtaken inthe mcn, or 
the charge is very unjultz tor I find as many as1t hath been my 
fortune to converſe with, that they co very lincerly eſteem 
Epiſcopal govenment, both as in it {elf the belt, and of Apo-- 
(tolical antiquity; they were alwayes approvers of a Liturgy , 
and think that of our ownChurch may eatilyer be marred than 
mended; That Religion would loſe that due faw & vencration 
that ought to be preſerved in it, if 1t were not attended with 
outward Rites and Cercmonics 3 that private perſons ars 
not the judges of that decorum, whereby theſe things are to 
be neat but onely the Governours of the Church; and 
that the Church of Ereland.as well in theſe as all other things 
15the beſt conſtituted Church in the world. Bur' they pre- 
\ume no man would have them to' think the whole weight of 
Religion lics in externals, or that they are of greater accompt 
than the etcrnal and indiſpenſable Laws of good and evil, but 
that Eccleſiaſtical laws are as the Jews were wont to ſay, ans 
hedge about the laws of God; theſc ought ſtiffely to be ob- 
ſerved, and therefore the other not to be n<glected; that my 
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. do-not conſiſt ſo edivingat? but that 1f it ſhould ſeem 
| meer to the Fathers of the Church to make any alterations, 
Y they were equally bound to ſubmit thereto; this is that Lati- 
tude they are ſo Tragically acculcd of. 

5, Bur there. 1s another crime which cannot be denyed, 
that they have introduced a new Philolophy 3 Ariſtotle and 
the Schoolemem arz2 out of requeſt with them. True indeed 
it 1s that z7pſe drx#t 15 an argument much out of faſhon; and 
fortaſſe Philo) ephns non l9quitur ex IL 1a ſententia,ſed ex mente 
aliorum, would be accounted as impertinent an anſwer; it 

| will ſcarce palle for a Philoſophical rcſojution of any Problem 
\t __ _tofay, It is the nature of the bealt, it 15 done by virtue of its 
it _ form or quality; They love to ſcarch ſome more particular 
I! cauſe than the influence of the heavens, nor will they be put 
oft with complementum Unxiverſi. They embrace a method of 
Philoſophy which they think was as much antienter than AY 7- 
ſtotle, as you conceive Oxford was before Cambridge; and 
was as great a bug-beare to the Preſbyterians as a Crofle or 
Surplille, and therefore mcethinks the Church of England 
ſhould have leſs reaſon to be offended with it. For my own 
part I never had any great {kill in it, and am now too old to 
learn; yet I am far trom that humour reprchended by the 
Poet, 

'J bg ——Turpe put ant parereminoribus., que 

A 7mberbes didicere Scenes perdenda fate ri. 

And 1 ſuppoſe it is this treedome and unconcernedneſs of 
mine that makes you think my opinion worth knowing 1n a 
matter that I am ſolittle converſant in of late yearswherefore 

: I will not undertake to compare the new Philoſophy with the 
old, but in{tcad thercof will tell you a tale. 

7. There was a certain Hutbandman who occupied a 
Farme with an antient manſton-houſe (randing in the fields re- 
mote from any Town, where there was an old iron Clock in a 
large wooden frame, which had been along while out of kel- 
ter, and becauſe he was much troubled to krow how the time 
paſſed, that he might order his buſineſs accordingly, he refol- 

ved toget this Clock tepanrey, and whilc he was conſidering 
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where to finde a man able todo it, it fortuned that a certain 
Peripatetick 475 ſumcthing above the degree of a Tinker 
came that way, who. undertook to mend it; but after he had 


beſtowed a great deal of work 1n ovling th c wheels, filing 


the teeth, and hanging on more weight, and ail to no purpoſe, 
at laſt gave it up for nought,and to) him it couldnot be men- 
ded; the farmer partly out of curielity , and partly 1n hope to 
tind out the detect, delired this Artificer to ſhow him the na- 
ture of Clockw ork, and what was requilite to make ypa 
pertect Clock,hc though he knew very little what belonged to 
It,zet DCINg a talkative fellow, and v cry loth to contetle his 1 1g- 
NOrance In any thing, Eegan a long {tory, that the nature of 
Clock-Work 1n general was, a principle and cauſe of motion 
ard reſt by means of an inward device of its own accord and 
ot by chance; but this Clock having no ſuch nature, it was in- 
dccd no Clock, and could not moye; he toldthim alſo that 
there arc three things go to the making of a Clock, the ma- 
terials, and the ſhape. , and the want of that ſhape, before it was 
made; for it was not a Clock bctore 1t was made:now the ma- 
terials of a Clock are tour, Iron, and wood, and cords, and 
lead; and belides theſc there is a Bell at the toP that 15 of a 
fitth tend divers from thc other four, and hath a trick of ſoun- 
ing when the hammer ſtrikes upon it: Tron 1s a matcrial very 
black and ſomewhat hard, wood very hard and ſ@mewhat 
white, cord very white and ſomewhat loft, lead very ſoft and 
ſomewhar black. Here the Farmer interpoſed and told him he 
would never believe but that Iron w as irder then iyood) but 
tke Clockmender replicd,that in the Art of Clocxmaking foft- 
nels was nothing but being cafily mcited; The Farmer urged 
then Iron would not be hard at all;bur his artificer wittily re- 
plying it was hard to be melted, he was ſarished; the Clock- 
mender went on, telling him there. were other propcrtiesallo 
n theſe material; dcrived from the former, as that Iron and 
wood were ſtiffe and, unmoving, cord and Icad flexible and - 
moving z herc the Farmer interrupted him again, telling him 
the iron wheels moyed as wellas the cord and lead, and fo 


aid whe wooden hand of the dyal 3 to which he an- 
{wered + 


I6 
ſwered they did not 6b p themſelves as the cord 
and lead did, and that they moved onely to avoid ſtand- 
ing ſtill, which is not to bc admitted ina clock 3 but the Far- 
mer (ti]] objected, that he ſaw no neceſlity of any ſuch mate- 
Halas wood in a clocks tor the frame might as well be of tron; 
to which he replycd, 1t was for the compleatweſs of the clock. 
But (quoth the Farmcr, ) the Ecll is hard and black as well 
as the1ron 3:no, replyed the Engineer, tt appears onely ſo, 
but is not ſo in its own nature, but onely hath a property of 
ſounding. Well, { quoth the Farmer ) you have told me the 
materials of a clock, which 1 could have told as well my {clf, 
but am never the wilerz for my Jack hath Iron and Wood, 
and Cord, and Lead, and if I ſhould hang a Bell on the top 
of it, it would not prove a clock : that's true ſaid the Clock- 
man, for it hath not the ſhape of a Clock 3 now the ſhape of 
a clock is a certain trick of ativity in a piece of wheelwork, 
by the number of ſtroaks on a Bell. to tell the hour of the day; 
from this ſhape there arile ſeveral other propertys, as the turn- 
ang about of the wheels, the playing of the ballance, a ſecret 
quality of the hand pointing to the hour of the day, and a ſe- 
cret agreement between the hand of the Dyal and the ham- 
mer of the Bell ; for as often as the hand points to any figure, 
the hammer ſtrikes juſt ſo many ſ{troaks upon the Bell; there is 
allo a hidden diſagreement between the little weights and the 
great ones for as faſt as theſe go down, thoſe go up. There 
are allo ſome clocks of another kind, ſome with an Alarum 
to waken a man at a certain time of the night , ſome have 
Chimes to play certain Tunes upon Bells : There are 
allo imperfect Clocks called Watches that do not ſtrike, bur 
onely have a Dyall with an hand turning round. There are al- 
ſo Sun-Dyals that tell the hour of the day by Shadows. But 
theſe arc imperfect Clocks, and not compounded of all four 
materials; healſo reckoned up a great many famous Clock- 
makers of ſeveral Countreys that he had learnt his Art of, as 
- , allo how many Clocks he had mended, and concluded with 
..thepraiſe of Yulcar and St. Eloy, ahd the whole Art of Smiths 


'work, 
| 8. While 


Mad jr | 
8. While they were thus diſcourſing,in comes a Lock-ſmith 
of the next Town , who thought himſelfe as well read in 
Clock-Philoſophy.,, as he that had read this long Lecture, who 
therefore began to moye many controverſys, as that Clocks 
might be made of other materials, viz. Steel, Braſs, or Silver, 
Clans by the way, they digrefſed into a long diſpute whether 
Steeland Iron differed in kind, or in degree onely ) that a Bel} 
was not any fifth kind, but made up of a mixture of other 
mettals 3 that there were not four materials of a Clock, but 
that it might be made up of one or two of them 5 that cords 
and plummets were no neccflary parts of it, for it might be 
moved by a ſpring without them 5 and many more queſtions 

they diſputed about till they were both weary. 


9. The Farmers Son who was newly come from the Uni- 
verſity, where he hd been a year or two,& had read Magirus, 
was much taken with thele learned Lectures of an ordinary 
Mechanick,& began to ſuſpect he was ſome disguiſed Scho- 
lar,in that he had ſo Philofophically begun with the definition 
of nature,principium & canſa motus & quietis ejus in quo eſt 
primo @&* per ſe,non per accidens:then proceeded to the three 
principles, Matter, Form, and Privation; after that to the four 
Elements of a Clock.with their Primary and Secundarg qualt- 
ties, and was well pleaſcd with his judgement in making the 
Bella ©xinteſſence & to contam theelem entary qualities not 
formally but eminently ; and that ſoftneſs ſhould ſignihe 1:- 
quability, anſwered juſt to humidity fignifying fluidity z and 
that it wasas eaſie to excule the iron from melting, as the fire 
from fluidity: he thought alſo that he diſtinguiſhed well be- 
tween natural and violent motions, and took notice. how ev?- 
tatio vacui &* complementum univerſi did him Knights ſer- 
vice. $0 likewiſe he defined the form of a Clock very well, 
agus prinms corporis artificialis organici motumn habentis in 
potentia : and he believed a trick of ativity was as good an 
Interpretation of »7:24- «2 as perfeFihabia which Hermolaus 
Barbarns learnt of the Divel. The qualities did admirably well 
flow from this form, eſpecially The occult quality in the Dy- 
all, and its ſympathy with the Bell , as alſo the antipathy of 


the greater and lefier weights z be alſo {hcwed 


ſpecics of Cocks whet 
Watches had only a m 
Chimes reſembled the 1 
the order of {cnlitive 
{cribed thenarure of t! 
ſchool-tinkers had the! 
riſtotle. and St. FEloy as 
mas: oncly the Lock- 
him.and went as muct 
more orthodox Mag7 
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acr perfe@ly or imperfettly mixed; how 
1tcrlal vegetative foul.t1e Allarum and 


-reaturc38 he had exc ellently well de- 
1c Beaſt. He ſeemed to be ywellrcead inthe 


great a matter of Clockwork as St. Tho- 
(mith he _— made foul work with 

1 beyond h1 Carpenter & Pemble the 
rus, & yet he ſaid he might have moved 


a great many more pc 


rilous quelitons, as whether the ham- 


mer were the intellzgencer of the Bell, and conſequently whe- 
ther forma informans or ajſaſtens 5 whether the Bell did act 
upon the clemcntary parts of the clock, or they upon the Bell; 

and it the former ,whether it doit by its blackneſs, or its hard- 
neſs, or its ſound, or by certain influences 3 and then whether 
the forms of the four materials did remain 1n the Clock intire 
or retracted, ora lift form rclulting from them all, and whe- 
ther it were a ſubſtantial or accidental form, whether a clock 
and a watch were ſpecifically or gr adually diſtinct With ma- 
ny more which he torbore to mention, as he told them, be- 

cauſe they could not underitand them. 

10. All this while the Landlord of this Farmer was m the. 
houſc to take order about ſoinc repartions, who being an 1n- 
genuous Gentleman that had uſed ro take 1n pieces his own 
Watch and ſetit together again, and therefore could not be 
wnorant of the fabrick of a clock, having with much patience 
| heard all this Targon, at laſt delivered the good man ( who 
though no fool, yet was never the wilcr for all this diſcourſe ) 
from the impertinences of the Clock-mender and the young 
Philoſopher : ſhewing him that the cauſe of motion was in 
the weights, which by the multiplication of indented wheels, 


ational, but the or dinary Clock was of 


ved that Vulcan was ancicnter than. .4-- 


and Nuts, was ſo moderated, that the laſt wheel to the nd 
of whoſe Axel the hand was fixed, was juſt twelve hours in 
turning abour, & that there were in every twelfth part of that 
wheel certain peggs that lifted up the hold-faſt of the ham- 
mer, which oy the motion of other wheels $ {prings\ would be 
> taltri ccelluve (Woaks UPOL ne L el), till the 
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holdfaſt catch in the next notch of a wheele indented ſeveral 


diſtances according to thenumber of ſtroaks at each time to 
be ſtrucken - he ſhewed him alſo that the teeth of the great 


- wheel were ſo worn, that it would not anſwer to the jult pro- 


portion of time it ſhould move in, and therefore he mult 
vet a new one made in fine he taught hym how the motion 
was derived from part to part, that he throughly underſtood 
the whole fabrick, and could be able to rectitie any- ordinary 
fault that ſhould happen in it. But the Son all this while being 
as inept at underſtanding things, as apt Parrot-like to catch at 
words, was diflatisfic 1 that he thould take no more notice 


of the ſubltanrial form and qualities of a Clock,and told him 
that he rejected principles, and theretore he would not dif- 


pute wita him. | 

11. How far the Clock-menders diſcourſe reſembles the 
Scholaſtick Philoſophy. or the Gentlemans the atomicall, let 
Others judge; I ſhall onely propound this general Query, whc- 


ther it be any better Philotophy, to ſay that nature makes the 


fire to burn, or there is an inward principle of gravity in a ſtone 


that makes it fall down. than it would be mechanicall {kill to 


ſay that Art makes the Clock {trike, or to ſay that ſome in- 
ward device makes the hand of the dyall move; for as Art is 
to artificials, ſo1s nature to naturals; and may be he ſpake 
more truly than he was aware of.that called it Ars Dez. Then 
certainly 1t muſt be the Cttice of Philoſophy to find out the 
proceſs of this Divine Art in the great automaton of the 
world, by obſerving hovw one part moves another, and how 
thoſe motions are varied by the leverall magnitudes, figures, 
politions of each part, from the firſt ſprings or plummets, as 1 
may fſay,to the hand that points out the vitible and laſt effects; 
This Phyſicians have taken the boldnetle in part to do, in 
thoſe little watches, if I may fo call them, the bodics of ani- 
mals, and Deſcartes hath proceeded fartheſt in the like at- 
rempt, in that valt machin, the Univerſe, with how good ſuc- 
celle, others are bettcr.able to Judge; But this I dare boldly 
{ay, it was a noble effort,:and ifhe had wholly tailcd 1n it, he 
would have been more piticd and leſs envied. 
I 2. I his farther I ſhalladde_in the behalf of neuron 
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Philoſophy, That the TO ADS is much enlarged * 
fince Ariſtotles time, and there is no part of the world where- 
there are not ſome notable new Phaznomena lately diſcove- 
red, that muſt nceds be of great accompt mmatural Philoſo- 
phy : torin the Heavens by. the help of teleſcopes (a new in- 
vention) there are found an innumerable company of fixed. 
Stars unknown to the ancicnts, and amongſt the planets the 
anjule of Saturr and four Moons about Jupiter were never 
heard of till Galilco's Nuncius Sidercus brought the news, the 
various phaſcs of Venus (and other Planets) as alſo her being 
\ ſometimes on this tide the Sun, ſometimes beyond, were the 
( {uſpicions of the Pythagoreans of old, and the certain know- 
\ ledge of latter times, but not agreeable with Ariſtotles do- 
ctrine. Mountains and valleys in the Moon were never ſeen 
before this age, and nv» budy now will venture todeny but 
that ſhe 15as opake as the carth, and borrows as much light 
trom her as the lends. That the Suns full of ſcummy ſpots 
continually generated and deſtroyed, and that he turns round 
upon his own axis. They that will not truſt Schrer,may be 1n- 
Z>rmed by their own eye$s;the appearing of new Stars & diſap-- 
pearing of old was not conſidered by the ancients,nor their ap- 
pearing ſomrimes bigger & lomtimes leſs that comets are above 
the moon,& theHeavens fluid ſinceTycho few men have doubt- 

_ ed,and therefore Ariſtotles Intelligences that moved the ſolid 
Orbs, have leave to play; and ſince that arched roof is gone, I 
know not how the Elementary fire will be kept in: But if it 
ſhould chance to prove true (and who knows what poſterity 
may belerve,lince we have been ſo hardy asto admit Aztipodes, 
which our anceltours beheld as no leſs formidable a bugbear? ) 
that the Earth 1sa planet, and the Suna fixed Starr, and by 
conſequence every planet an Earth, every fixed Starr a Sun, 
1: would make foul work in the Vulgar Philoſophy. 

' 13. Butlet usdeſcend upon the Earth, where we thall find 
that Dr. Gilbert, in{tcad of the Oxford Fryers great black rock 
at the North Pole, hath perſwaded all men that the whole, 
Earthly Globe isa Magnetzand though the Ancients knew no 


more of the Loadſtone than its coition which they improperly 
ble for 
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its polar direcion(not without ſome variationin ſeverall pla- 
ces) asaloits various inclination according toitsfeverall dif- 
{tance from the Aiquator and Poks: but the nuture of che load- 
ſtone can ſcarce be unknown. ſince we haveleen thecircles of 
the duſt abour it, The diſtinct H ſtory « f the Flux and Rethax 
of the Sea, is alſo amongſt the #ova repc ria. Ihe ancients over- 
look't that moſt Luciterous though obvious experiment of 
the {ling, nor did they know what uſe to make of the Chry- 
ſtall priſmez They were over-cazelcilc ſpectatours of the rain- 


bow: the roſy-figureds particles of ſnow eſcaped their lights 


but it were infinite to perſue particulars; I will not ſtand to 


reckon up the feverall diſcoveries we are beholden to the new 


invented microſcope for, nor ſhall 1 inliſt upon the many 
Chymical experiments that arc of uſc in Philoſophy. I paſlc 
by the wonderous effects of Gun-powder, nor ſhall I mention 
the diſcoverics of the Air-pump lately exhibited to the world 
by that Noble Gentleman, or the ingenious experiments of 
Galileo, Lord Bacon, and many others. 


14. I ſhall onely touch upon one Topick morc,which 1s the. 
1mprovement of Anatomy. and the knowledge of the fabrick 


of Animals; no man thinks himſelf bound to belcive that the 


. nerves are derived from the heart, and by conſequence thar 


to be the ſeat of common ſence. becauſe Ariſtotle tells us ſo; 
nor yet, though | he could tell us no ſuch thing, to diſke- 
lieve the circulation of blood found out by\Dr. Harvcy; What 
ſhould I mention thofe other learacd Obſervations of the 
ſame Author concerning the Generation of Animals ? I omit: 
Aſellins is ven# ladtee, as allo the dudus Chyliferns, vaſa lym- 
phatica, with many more of the like nature, which do as much 
alter the face of the leſſer. as thoſe other betore rehearſed of 
the greater world. 

15. Muſt we now aftcr all theſc and many more diſcove- 
rics about natural bodies, confine! our ſ{-lves to what we find 
in Ariſtotle who never dream'd of any ſuch things? isit poſlt- 
ble that ſo many new appearanccs ſhould not alter the frame 
of Philoſophy, nay rather hazard the pulling down of the old 
ruinous houſe that had too narrow foundations, that it may 


be builtagain with more magnificence? Sigce we find dayly: 


; 
; 
{ 
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Generations and corruptions 2, heavens, and that the ſtars 
" themſelves are not free from that fate, how can we, ſatisfy 
| | -our ſelves with the four Elements of Ariſtotle, or the hoes 
principles of rhe Chy miſts, which at beſt can be but the ingre- 
dicnts of terreftriall bodies? betides that they are not fo imple 
as two deſerve theſe titles? and truly to them that have once 
| talted of the Mechanicall Philotophy, formes and quahrics 
i are like to give as little 4atisfaction, as the Clock-mendcr did 
F! to the Intclligent Gentieman in the Story I before told you. 
[1 | 14. No man would be ſo ridiculcus as fince Columbus dis 
1.1 covercd thenew world of America, as big as the old, vor ſince 
bf tic enlarged knowIcdge of the North ot Furope.the South and 
uo Eattot” Aſea a Sd Africa, belidcs tlic new divitiens names and 
# _ . inhabitantsof thc old parts, to forbid the re ading of any more 
Gcography than is found in S1r4bo or 2fela;, or fince the Por- 
tngnesz have lailed to the 1d res by the Cape of good Hope, to 
admit of no other Indian con:moditics than what are brought \ | 
on Camels to Aleppo; or it poſi- rity HY ail find out the North- | 
caſt or Northwelt\ way to Cathajy, ana China, or ſhall cut the 
iithmus between the red Sea and Neotrerrancan, will! It be un- 
lawtull to uſe the advantage ©ituch nul. archeivements: why 
then mult Philotophy alone be bound up 1:/! 1:4 its infantſwad- 
ling bands? and there being thc ſame reaſon, why ſhould we 
not allow the ſame liberty of expatiating? it any man love a- 
coins lince corn is invented, let him eat acorns; but tis very un- 
1catenable he ſhould forbid others the ule of wheat. Whatever 
1s ſolid in the writings of Ariſtotle. theſe new Philoſophers will 
readily cm bruce ind they that are molt accuſed for affecting 
the new. donbenot but they can gIvC as good att acount of the 
old Vlitlet fopiy as their molt vioignt acculers, and arc proba” 
bly as much converſant in riſtotles writings, though they do 
not much value thoſe tmall wares that arc utually retailed by 
thegencrality of his Interpreters. 

Bur mc thinks | hear ſome men ay. all innovations arc dan- 
gerous; Ph: #ojophy and D:rinity arc lo inter-woven by the 
School-men, that it cannot be late to ſeparate thems mew Phi- 
loſophy will bring | in ew Divi yzand freedom In the one Bb 
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mentation the Preſbyterians uted, when they bote ruleinthe: | 
Univerſity,and the zew Philoſophy was interdicted in ſome 
Colledges upon that account. But what was the event? it 
was ſo much the more cagerly ſtudyed and embraced 5 there 
was a time when all Learning was upon the fame pre- 
rence diſcounten: :nced:. :Grdace noiſe Jujpeumn erat. .Heoraice plix 
ae hereticum 5 and there was a Colicdge in Cambridge that 
ur rheir Gates againſt the Greek Teſt arte 1t : but all their en- 
deavours WETe bur vainz they might as well have hindred the 
Sun from ring, or being up, from filling the whole Horizon 
with light 3 Learning and Knowledge will breake forth like 
fire, and picrce like Lightning through all !inpediments z po- 
liceneſsand clegancy hath long ago lubdued Monaſtick bar- 
bariſm 3 Eraſmusand Melanii bon with the reſt of thoſe relto- 
rers of Learning have made Holcotand Bricot quite out of 
fathion; and the inquiſitive Gerins of latter years, like a migh- 
ty wind hath bruſhed down all the Schoolmens Cobwebs.. 
There 1s an infinite deſire of knowlede broken forth in the 
world.and men may as well hope to {top the tide, or bind the 
Ocean with.Chains, as hinder tree Philoſophy trom overflow- 
10g : it will be as eafie to fatishe mens corporal appetites with 
chaff and ſtraw.as the deſires of their minds with cinpty words 
and terms; the Church of Xowe quickly ſaw her error in this 
point, a torbore to ſtrive againlt the ſtream 3 tor when ſhe: 
perceived that Learning would be in faſhion, ſhe prelcntly ict 
her children to Schoo!z and who fo great Schollars in all Kinds 
as they ? and the hath Rn ſo wite ever fince, that there ſhall 
be no piece of Learning but ſome ot her ſons (hall be maſters of 
1tand if they will but give her reſpecatull words.they may be 
as free Philoſophers as they pleaſe and 1 dare lay ſhe would, 
take It very ill, it any one thould dTny Dejcartes or Gaſſen- 
«us to be hers. Galileo indeed tell under correction tor hold- 
ng the motion of |the Earth,but the true crime was his abu» 
{ng his Holineſs in his Dialogues unacr the name of S:wuplici- 
us, For others have with impunity advcnturecd on as greas 
Paradoxes, but they had the good manners to make a legg, 


and ſay, O114u14 Eccleſi £L authoritati ie Hbmittimus. 
I will never therefFdbelicve,that the ChurchsfEneland can 
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!be more ſ{trigy than the CL od of Rome, but will do that 
of choice, that the other doth of necefſiity. True Fhzloſophy 
can never hurt ſound Dzvizity. Chriſtian Religion was never 
bred up in the Peripatetickh ſchool, but ſpent her belt and 
healthfulleſt years in the more Religious Academy, among[t 
the primitive Fathers ; but the Schoolmen afterwards ravith- 
ed her thence, and ſhut her up in the decayed ruines of Ly- 
cen, where ſhe {crved an hard (ervitude, and contracted ma- 

- ny diltempers: why ſhould ſhe not at laſt be ſet at Iiberty,and | 
{uttered to breath in a free air ? ct her alone be Miſtreſs, and 
chooſe her Servants where ſhe beſt likes 31et her old loving 
Nurſe the Platonick Philojophy be admitted again into her fa- 
mily; nor is there any cauſe to doubt but the Mechanick alſo 
will be faithful to her, no leſs againſt the open violence of 
Atheiſme, than the ſecret treachery of Enthuſraſm and Super- 

ſition, as the excellent works of a late learned Author have 
abundantly demonſtrated. Nor will it be poſible otherwiſe 
to free Religion from ſcorn and contempt, if her Prieſts be | 
not as well skilled in nature as the people,and her Champions 
furniſhed with as good Artillery as her enemies. How ſhall the 
Clergy be able to-maintain their credit with the ingenuous 
Gentry, whobegin generally to be acquainted with the ato- 
mical Hypotbeſss,and know how to diſtinguiſh betweena true 
Gemme and a Briſto/-Diamond ? or how ſhall they encounter 
with the witts ( as they arecalled ) of the age, that aflault 
Religion with new kind of weapons? will they acquieſce in 
the authority of Ariſtotle or St. Thomas? or be put off with 

Contra negantem principia? let not the Church end out her 
Souldiers armed with Dock-leaves and Bullruſhes,to encoun- 
ter ſwords and Guns, but lct them wear as good braſs and ſteel | 
as their cnemyes, and fight withthem at their own weapons 3 
and then having Truth and Right on their ſide, let them ne- 
ver deſpair of victory. 

. Butl had almoſt forgotten that I was writing a Letter, the 
ordinary proportions whereof I have already excceded, and 
therefore muſt abruptly conclude,afluring you that I am 


Cambridge (OOO ON Sir yours, &c. 


